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ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE.  \ 
(continued.) 

The  canzonettes  of  Haydn  and  the  airs  of 
Mozart,  while  they  do  not  aspire  to  the 
same  elevated  place,  are  nevertheless  as 
perfect  in  themselves,  as  beautiful,  and  in 
some  instances  they  aftbrd  most  striking 
and  peculiar  examples  of  extraordinary  fe¬ 
licity.  I  cannot  forbear  to  particularize 
some  of  them.  From  Mozart  the  sweet  and 
persuasive  melody  set  to  the  words  “  A  prey 
to  tender  anguish^’*'^  and  the  still  more  exqui¬ 
site  “  Qui  sdegno^^'^  adapted  to  the  lines  be¬ 
ginning  “  Dear  shade  of  hliss^^  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  we  may  surely  quote  from  Hay¬ 
dn  those  of  Fidelity My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair^"^^  and  “  She  never  told  her  /ove,” 
as  unrivalled  models  of  the  finest  possible 
adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  praise  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  over  the  English  as  a  musical  language, 
is  exaggerated.  1  would  be  understood  only 
to  say,  that  it  is  exaggerated.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  language  in  this  respect  lies  in  its! 
general  open  pronunciation,  in  ^he  assimila-| 
lion  of  one  sound  to  another,  and  in  its  being! 
free  from  syllables  which  generate  a  guttur¬ 
al  or  nasal  tone.  This  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney,  in  the  1st  chap,  of  his  4th  vol.  of  the 
History  of  Music,  as  almost  to  preclude  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  He  certainly  proves  that 
the  Italian  language  does  possess  a  vocal  su¬ 
periority  over  our  own  ;  but  the  distance  is 
by  no  means  sufficiently  remote  to  discour¬ 
age  us.  The  difference  seems  principally  to 
subsist  in  the  recurrence  of  our  consonants 
and  in  the  general  hissing  effect.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  seem^  not  to  have  given  the  exceliencieS| 
of  the  English,  or  the  defects  of  the  Italian, 
an  adequate  representation.  There  is  in 
almost  all  the  Italian  singing  we  ever  heard, 
an  apparent  lisp,  which,  together  with  the 
mode  of  diminishing  the  abrjupt  effect  of  dis¬ 
tant  intervals,  bestows  an  air  of  effeminacy 
and  very  much  abates  the  magnificence  to 
our  ears.  The  sound  dialect  of  a  metropol¬ 
itan  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
Italian  open  vowels  in  the  comparison  ;  but 


^  there  is  still  the  most  important  circum^ 
stance  behind.  If  singing  be  contrived  for 
the  express  purpose  of  combining  sentiment 
with  sound  ;  if  the  power  of  imagination  and 
language  and  of  the  mind’s  association  be 
considered — how  infinitely  does  our  poetry 
exceed  theirs  ;  where  shall  we  find  the  flow, 
the  strength,  and  the  majesty  of  our  own 
writers  ?  No  ;  the  Italian  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  an  advantage,  but  it  is  in  sound 
only  5  and  w  hile  singing  is  the  union  of  the 
two  principles,  the  noblest  attribute  belongs 
to  the  poetry  of  our  own  country. 

Our  first  desideratum  then  is  a  Composer, 
who,  to  the  resources  of  his  proper  science, 
may  add  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  our 
laniruage,  and  possess  a  genius  able  to  recall 
and  fix  the  national  taste.  There  are  mod¬ 
els  enough,  from  which  we  need  not  despair 
of  drawing  the  true  principles  of  execution. 

I  can  but  consider  that  the  genius  of  the 
English  is  averse  to  opera.  Who  is  ever 
interested  in  the  story  of  Italian  dramas  ? 
The  recitatives  are  heard  with  absolute  dis¬ 
gust  by  three-fourths,  or  even  a  much  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  the  audience.  The  true 
opera  upon  the  English  stage  may  fairly  be 
«aid  to  be  no  more.  The  great  powers  of 
Dr.  Arne  were  inadequate  to  support  musi¬ 
cal  tragedy  against  the  common  sense  of  the 
nation. 

The  encouragements  to  an  undertaking  of 
the  nature  1  propose  are  not  small.  Some 
establishments  in  favor  of  English  music  are 
on  foot  which  have  considerable  weight. — 
The  public  have  of  late  been  attracted  very 
much  by  glees,  the  works  of  English  com¬ 
posers,  and  Dr.  Calcott  has  been  the  author  of 
some  songs  which  combine  much  of  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  Italian  music,  with  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  a  genuine  English  expression. 
Indeed  these  very  songs  I  should  hold  up  as 
a  model  for  our  masters  who  may  write  to 
the  English  nation.  A  General  makes  an 
army,  and  it  would  be  my  first  object  to  in¬ 
spire  a  composer  with  just  ideas  of  what  is 
expected  at  his  hands.  To  command  the 
feelings  of  his  auditors,  he  must  in  some  de¬ 
gree  go  along  with  them.  He  must  sacrifice 
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^ome  of  his  prejudices,  even  though  the^  concerto  player,  and  has  been  heard  to  ere* 
be  founded  upon  science.  ‘‘  To  beguile  the  cute  the  principal  part  in  a  quartette  upon 
time  he  must  look  like  the  time.”  an  instrument  which,  except  in  the  hands  of 

If  I  seem  to  differ  from*  m^^self  in  wishing  a  great  master;  is  certainly  very  confined  in* 
to  introduce  a  new  style  of  writing,  while  1  ds  scale. 

profess  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  our  old  Levischeskv,  a  Polander.formerW  in 

masters,  I  must  .n  mv  own  defence  say,  that  Koskiusko.  was  also  a  very  g^eat 

my  dist.net  and  definite  object  is  the  preset-  astonishing  faculty 

vation  of  the  strength  and  maiestv  ot  our  na-  r  j.  *  x  *  l  -* 

..  ,  •  1  u  ®  a  A‘^a.1  •  r  producing  two  tones  at  once,  hv  singing 

tional  musical  character.  As  the  basis  of  a  xi  «  _ _ li'  .  ® 

I  i  c  lx  •  X  ^  subject  and  at  the  same  time  blowing  an 

school  01  our  own,  novelty  IS  not  more  neces-  „  x  *1  u  u  1  ^ 

I  ix'^  j  r  I  r  accompanyment  on  the  Horn.  He  also  ex- 

sary  merely  as  novelty  and  food  for  eell.-d  on  the  Spanish  Guitar  and  sung  Ital- 

the  delicate  and  changeful  appetite  of  the  airs  with  superior  taste  and  expression, 
public  than  for  the  introduction  of  new  pas-  „ 

sages  and  new  modes  of  expression,  which  ,a,er  appeared,  a  Monsieur  Uossier.  Nei- 

mark  the  progress  ot  invention  and  ot  taste,  s  -  •  1  1 

^  I  .  ,  .  ,  ther  ot  these  gentlemen  remained  long  in 

It  is  come  to  a  plain  anu  simple  alternative,  ®  ® 

We  must  either  adopt  the  style  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Italy  and  Germany,  both  in  composi-  Mr.  Phillips  ; — a  Violoncello  player:  was 
tion  and  in  execution,  or  we  must  be  govern-  a  truly  great  artist,  and  in  Englam!,  his  na- 
ed  by  laws  of  our  own.  How  much  of  feel-  tive  place,  was  highly  esteemed.  He  reside 
ing,  purely  national;  there  may  be  in  these  ed  for  some  time  in  New  York  and  with  sev- 
remarks,  (which  1  offer  as  preparatory  only  eral  of  the  preceding  persons  have  all  paid 
to  a  detail  of  some  of  the  Elements  of  Vocal  the  debt  of  nature. 

S«e«c*,j  and  how  far  it  is  practicable  lo  col-  MoLLER.-Organist :  was  a  scientific 


Scene*, j  and  how  far  it  is  practicable  lo  col-  MoLLER.-Organist :  was  a  scientific 

ieet  and  unite  the  several  par  s  of  vocal  ^.u^ician  and  a  fine  performer  on  the  Organ. 
st.tut.on  which  are  sea  tered  abroad,  and  died  some  vears  since  in  New  York, 
have  now  scarcely  more  than  a  traditionary  ^^ere  he  latterlV  resided;  having  previous- 
ex.stence,^the  world  of  science  may  perhaps  ,  p|,i,*delphia. 

hereafter  have  opportunity  to  determine.  j  ^  r 

The  humble  hope  of  lending  some  aid  to-  Messrs.  Bowlay,  Petit  and  Collet  were 
wards  a  work  which  1  think  (as  far  as  art  all  performers  on  the  violin  of  taste  and 
can  be  considered  to  be  entitled  to  partake  brilliancy.  The  latter  had  possessed  an  im- 
of  so  eminent  a  distinction,)  may  be  field  to  mense  estate  in  St  Domingo  which  he  lost 
be  a  national  object,  is  the  apology  I  make  in  the  revolutionary  troubles  which  occurred 
to  the  public  for  thus  obtruding  upon  their  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  what  he  had 
notice  these  observations.  heretofore  studied  merely,  as  an  ncconiplish- 

[/xOH.  Musical  Review.  n»ent  he  very  gladly  converted  in. part  to  the 
- -  means  of  his  subsistence. 

FOR.  THE  EUTERPF.TAD. 

MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES.  Mr.  Hulett  of  New  York,  and  father  of 

BIOGRAPHY.— J^o  11.  present  worthy  professor  of  dancing  in 

Pelliser  ;  Composer’and  Horn  Player  ;  f^^^t  citv,  was  a  good  performer  on  the  violin,, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  worthy  member  and  his  acauirements  upon  that  instrument 
of  Society  For  many  years  he  was  compo-  have  been  considerable  for  that  period, 

ser  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  thea-  was  noticed  for  the  chaste  and  finished 

tres,  at  different  periods,  and  could  all  his  manner  in  which  he  played  the  solos  and 
works  be  collected,  he  would  be  found  a  trios  of  Corel  li.  I’his  was  at  a  period  far 
voluminous  author.  He  composed  many  op-  h^ck,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  then  Brit- 
cras,  musical  farces  and  pantomimes,  togeth-  governor  of  New  York,  took  music  under 
er  with  amultRude  of  orchestra  accompani-  particular  patronage  and  that  his  daugh- 

ments,  occasional  songs,  odes,  chorusses,  was  a  fine  harpsichord  player.  W  hen 

dances,  &c.  &c.  in  all  of  which  he  exhibited  the ‘‘ Maid  of  the  Mill,”  then  a  new  opera, 
very  respectable  talents,  displaying  variety  arrived  in  New  York,  the  first  rehearsal  of 
of  thought  and  readiness  of  invention,  with  the  music  was  held  at  the  governmental  pal- 
the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  powers  of  an  1  ace,  the  young  lady  mentioned  presiding  at 
orchestra.  ! the  harpsichord  and  Mr.  HuljBtt,  (who  waa^ 

His  performance  on  the  Horn,  before  his  leader  at  the  theatre,)  playing  the  first  vio.- 
facalties  gave  way  by  infirmity  and  increas-  I'®'  zt,  ,  /-. 

ed  years,  was  truly  great  He  was  a  fine  Continued,) 
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id 

remarks  on  the  self,  and  confined  within  the  simple  hounds 

VSE  AJ^D  ABUSE  OF  MUSIC,  of  nature.  If  this  be  not  the  case  in  music, 

The  influence  of  Music  over  our  affections  jits  true  end  is  defeated,  it  ceases  to  be  an 
is  a  truth  established  both  by  sacred  and  !  assistant  to  sentimental  expression,  and  we 
profane  history,  and  confirmed  by  its  con-  absurdly  admit  e  its  mere  sounds,  rather  than 
stant  use  in  all  religious  rites  where  the  powerfully  feel  its  proper  effects, 
passions  are  most  deeply  interested.  If  this  The  present  universal  passion  for  this  art, 
art  has  powe  rto  direct  the  emotions  of  the  and  the  fashion  of  making  it  a  necessary  part 
heart,  does  it  not  deserve  our  most  earnest  ofeducation,induces  meto  consider  it  as  relat- 
attention  to  preserve  its  proper  influence,  and  ing  to  the  fair  sex  more  particularly.  Parents 
direct  it  to  the  good  purposes  intended  by  are  naturally  inclined  to  make  their  children 
the  wise  and  kind  author  of  all  things  ?  And  partake  of  those  amusements  the  most  pre- 
Ihis  can  only  be  done  by  preventing  the  art  vailing  and  fashionable.  As  music  in  this  age 
itself  from  being  corrupted  by  the  caprice  comes  under  this  denomination,  it  is  no  won- 
and  absurdity  of  human  frailty,  and  by  di-  der  we  find  every  attention  paid  to  this  qual- 
reeling  the  powers  of  its  purity  to  assist  us  ification,  a*  the  earliest  period  of  life.  The 
in  the  habits  of  viriue  and  religion.  Plu-  jmost  eminent  masters  are  obtained  ;  and 
tarch  tells  us,  that  a  man  who  has  learned  {much  time  and  much  expense  bestowed  to 
music  from  his  youth,  will  ever  after  have  a  acquire  this  accomplishment.  The  fond  pa- 
proper  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  an  ha-  rent  anxiouo  to  embellish  the  darling  child, 
bitual  persuasion  to  decorum.  This  is  un-  and  render  her  fit  for  polite  company,  com- 
doubtediy  true,  if  we  consider  the  an-  pels  her  to  perseverance.,  without  discrimi- 
cient  manner  of  inculcating  the  laws  of 'nating the  propensity  of  her  own  nature,  but 
of  their  country,  the  great  actions  of  heroes,  vainly  imagines,  that  a  proficiency  is  cer- 
the  praise^  of  tlieir  deities,  which  were  the  tainly  to  be  obtained  in  pniportion  to  the 
subjects  of  this  art;  not  to  mention  its  reputation  of  her  instructor.  Under  this  de- 
mathemalical  principles,  winch  made  a  pvirt  lusion,  the  young  lady  is  too  often  brought  in- 
of  the  Greek  education,  :ind  induced  the  to  public  company,  and  exhibits  her  perfor  u- 
youth  to  serious  enquiry,  and  led  them  to  ance,  to  the  well  bred  astonishment  of  the 
to  noble  trutlis.  But  I  fear  a  general  -cor-  ignorant  many,  but  to  the  silent  pity  of  the 
ruption  ha*  taken  place,  and  defaced  all  hopes  judicious  few  Here  let  us  again  call  to 
of  producing  these  good  eftects,  if  we  con-  mind  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  present  state  of  this  art.  The  same  sider  how  far  the  manners  of  a  people  are 
author  has  also  told  us,  that  the  manners  of  denoted  by  the  style  of  their  music.  The 
any  people  are  best  denoted  by  the  prevail-  present  state  of  dissipation  in  the  fashionable 
ing  state  of  the  music  of  their  country  ;  and  workl,  and  the  agitation  of  spirits  ever  at- 
this  is  certainly  true  ;  as  the  mind  will  al-  tendantnn  crowded  assemblies  and  pleasur- 
ways  seek  its  repose  and  delight  in  pursuits  able  pursuits,  elevate  the  mind  of  taste  above 
the  most  similar  to  its  general  tendency  and  the  standard  of  sober  thought.  Every  thing 
direction.  'Phis  reflection  leads  us  to  con-  is  sought  which  can  assist  the  temporary 
sider  the  present  state  of  music  in  our  own  phrenzy,  and  nothing  deemed  worth  our 
country,  and  how  far  it  may  be  made  sub-  knowing,  but  how  to  forget  ourselves.  This 
servient  to  the  ornamental  part  of  education  ;  unhappy  situation  renders  the  generality  of 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  inducing  the  our  fashionable  people  lest  to  any  serious 
mind  to  the  sober  pursuits  of  virtue  and  re-  examination  of  true  or  false  impression,  while 
ligion,  which  ought  to  be  the  true  intention  they  are  indescriminately  led  to  approve  or 
“•of  parents  in  forming  the  minds  of  their ‘chil-  condemn  whatever  the  multitude  of  fashion 
dren.  establishes  by  its  sanction.  Under  this  state 

Music  is  to  be  understood  as  a  powerful  it  is  that  our  music  has  become  so  totally 
assistant  to  sentimental  expression  (I  speak  changed.  It  is  not  now  sought  as  a  repose 
here  of  vocal  music)  which,  by  the  power  of  for  the  mind  after  Hs  fatigues,  but  to  support 
its  charms,  enforces  our  attention  to  some  its  tumults  ; — not  to  impress  the  delights  of 
particular  subject,  adapted  to  some  natural  calm  reason,  or  prevail  on  us  to  listen  to  the 
passion  of  mankind.  Under  such  considera-  charmer;  b**  she  must  leave  the  purity  of 
tions,  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  her  own  nati^re,  and  by  divesthig  herself  of 
ideas  of  love,  fear,  pity,  or  some  other  natn-  simplicity,  force  us  to  admire,  not  feel,  and 
ral  affection.  But  to  produce  the  eflfects  of  yield  to  astonishment  and  absurdity,  instead 
nature,  the  means  must  not  be  unnatural  ;  jof  chaste  beauty  and  delight.  In  a  word,  the 
and  to  raise  the  ideas  of  certain  passions  the  iimagination  is  now  to  be  surprized,  whilst 
•means  should  be  consonant  to  the  passion  it-  {the  heart  is  totally  neglected.— Oar  compo- 
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sitions  ire  unnatural.  An  opera  at  best  is  a 
ridiculous  performance,  but  rendered  much 
more  so  by  our  modern -strange  species  of 
composition  ;  it  is  not  now  considered  how 
to  aid  sense  by  expressive  sound,  but  how  to 
set  oft*  the  unnatural  dimensions  of  a  voice. 
Every  passion  is  treated  alike,  and  every 
soD^  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
singer’s  mathematical  powers.  Our  instru¬ 
mental  performers  are  under  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  :  hard  labour,  and  unhappy  progress 
on  the  violoncello,  have  rendered  it  a  rival 
to  the  tones  of  the  violin,  while  this  last  is 
reduced  to  the  impotent^s  squeak  of  a  danc¬ 
ing-master’s  kitt.  In  short,  our  music  must 
now  be  matle  for  the  performer,  not  the  he.ar- 
er ;  corrupted  taste  has  stampt  that  music 
with  dulness  which  does  not  make  us  stare, 
and  given  the  palcn  to  such  as  can  never  de¬ 
light,  or  make  us  better. 

{To  bt  Conunued,) 

THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  Composer  of  tlie  universal.y  admired  mu¬ 
sic  of  God  save  the  King  should  have  remain- 
ed  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  is  now  complete¬ 
ly  set  at  rest  in  a  publication  issued  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  the  King’s  Royal  Cliapeh  fie  has 
noticed  very  candidly  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  said  or  published  upon  it,  assigning  ve¬ 
ry  satisfactory  reasons  why  they  are  all 
wrong;  in  fact,  all  who  have  written  and 
published  on  the  subject  have  been  mere  as¬ 
sertions  and  conjectures,  without  any  proof; 
and  in  all  the  printed  copies  of  that  delight¬ 
ful  music,  it  has  never  appeared  >•  the  list  of 
any  composer’s  works  who  has  been  report¬ 
ed  the  composer  it.  In  fact,  no  composer 
has  claimed  it,  but  it  has  been  attributed'  to 
them  after  their  decease.  Mr.  Clark  has,  by 
indefatigable  research  and  perseverance  for 
several  years  past,  most  completely  decided 
the  question  and  set  it  at  rest,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
puted  any  longer,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
the  real  composer  of  this  loyal  and  national 
anthem,  his  name  is  most  appropriate,  as  it 
is  no  other  than  the  national  character  John 
Bull.  Mr.  Clark  has  traced  back  from  the 
records  and  books  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’ 
Company,  that  it  was  composed  and  sang  on 
the  wonderful  escape  of  King  James  the  First 
from  the  Powder  Plot,  and  sung  in  their  hall 
by  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Chapel  Royal  on  the  day  .when  King 
lames  dined  there,  w'hen  a  grand  solemn  en¬ 
tertainment  to  celebrate  the  event  of  the 
King’s  escape  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was 
given,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Church  Ser- 
ttcc  was  performed  previous  to  the  enter¬ 


tainment,  as  the  Dean  and  Suh-t)ean  were 
present,  and  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
Hall  upon  the  occasion,  which  was  on  the 
16th  or  July  1607.  Dr.  John  Bull  was  flrst 
Professor  of  Music  to  Gresham  College  in 
1569,  and  was  chosen  Organist  to  King  James 
the  First  in  1607,  and  played  bemre  the 
King  at  the  above  entertainment.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Merchant  Tailors'  records  that 
the  Master  of  the  Company  conferred  with 
Ben  Johnson,  who  was  then  Poet  Laureat,  to 
write  some  verses  for  an  Anthem,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  beginning  w'ith  ‘‘God  save 
Great  James  our  King,”  and  Dr.  John  Bull 
set  them  to  music,  which  is  the  same  so  uni¬ 
versally  admired  now  George  is  substituted. 
The  whole  will  he  found  applicable  to  those 
times  ;  and  in  Dr.  John  Bull’s  MS.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Music,  No.  56,  is  “God  save  the 
King.”  Another  memorable  composition 
was  performed  at  the  above  entertainment 
for  the  first  time.  A  Latin  (Jrace,  “  JVonA^o- 
bis  Doinine,^’^  was  written  for  the  occasion, 
and  set  to  music  as  a  Canon  by  Mr.  M'illiam 
Byord,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  King's 
(.hap^^l,  and  it  wassun^  at  the  King’s  table 
for  the  first  lime.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  these  t  vo  pieces  continue  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others  ;  in  fact,  no  others 
have  vied  with  them,  and  they  are  both  still 
sung  at  every  festival  and  pu  lie  dinner. 

London  Ccnirier. 

FOn  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

COMMUNICATION. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Euterpeiad,  we  no¬ 
ticed  an  address  had  been  delivered  in  Providence, 
before  the  Psallonian  Society,  wherein  the  Orator, 
with  much  perspicuity  and  talent,  gave  an  outline, 
and  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand  the  history  of 
music,  its  connection  with  the  sister  arts,  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  its  effects  and  influence  on  the  state  of 
society  in  this  country.  We  have  teceivad  from  a 
valued  correspondent,  a  manuscript  copy  of  some 
of  its  most  illustrative  passages,  communicated  par¬ 
ticularly  for  our  columns.  Ed,  Euterpeiad. 

Utility,  through  the  medium  of  pleasure,  is  the 
proper  object  of  cultivating  the  ^ne  arts.  Without 
their  aid,  no  people  cam  be  highly  civilized.  The 
estimation  in  which  these  arts  are  held,  it  a  true 
test  ef  national  refinement. 

.  It  is  one  among  the  inuumerable  proofs  of  the 
Diviue  benevolence,  that  the  useful  and  the  pleas¬ 
ing  are  so  happily  blended  ;  and  that  a  capacity 
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ipr  the  highest  attainments,  b  so  equally  distribut¬ 
ed  among  the  human  family.  Eyea  the  most  sav- 
a«*’e  tribes,  discover  some  rude  traces  of  this  capac- 
jty.  Something  of  proportion  is  seen  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  cabins  ;  they  will  sketch  out  with  gay 
colours  the  animals  of  chace  and  their  implements 
of  war,  upon  the  skins  which  cover  them  ;  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  heroes  by 
misshaping  the  summit  of  a  rock. 

Their  valour  will  be  excited  to  a  frenzy  while 
their  orators  recount  the  national  wrongs ;  and  they 
will  kindle  into  emulation  and  express  their  emo¬ 
tions  by  the  most  vehement  gestures,  while  they 
eelebrate  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  in  the  war  song. 

In  the  work  of  civilizing  nations,  agriculture,  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  first  to  be  employ¬ 
ed.  These  are  necessary  to  supply  the  wants,  the 
comforts  and  the  conveniencies  of  life.  But  when 
a  people  are  thus  prepared,  polite  literature  and 
the  elegant  arts,  give  them  a  finishing  polish  ;  and, 
if  these  are  employed  as  the  hand-maids  of  religion 
and  virtue,  they  come  happily  in  the  aid  of  both, 
and  complete  the  work  of  social  refinement. 

None,  perhaps,  among  these  arts,  has  a  more  di¬ 
rect  tendency  to  promote  this  object  than  music. — 
Music  is  the  art  of  elevating  the  imagination  or 
moving  the  affections  by  producing,  arranging  and' 
combining  agreeable  sounds.  Us  proper  sphere, i 
w  hen  united  with  poetry,  is  to  excite  the  fancy  and  | 
the  feelings  in  order  to  enforce  sentiment.  This 
object  can  be  obtained  only  by  expression  in  the 
performance.  The  attainment  of  this  object  is  call¬ 
ed  effect. 

The  early  history  of  music,  like  all  other  profane 
history,  is  much  involved  in  fable.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  that  fondness  for  the  marvellous, 
which  operate  without  controul  in  the  infancy  of 
society.'  This  propensity  exerts  itself  not  only  in 
doubtful  cases,  but  delights  to  veil  in  mystery  things 
easily  and  naturally  to  be  accounted  for. 

Whenever  men  speak^  they  sing.  And  certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  agree¬ 
able  tone  of  some  voices  should  have  been  early 
observed,  and  employed  to  accompany  and  impress 
on  the  hearer,  a  pathetic  narrative. 

A  remarkable  correspondence  has  been  observed 
in  every  country  between  the  progress  of  music, 
and  the  progress  of  the  erther  liberal  arts.  They 
have  ever  travelled  together  pari  passu.  The  arts 
are  traced  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  The  attention 
which  they  there  recelred  is  well  known.  Music 
could  not  be  neglected  by  a  people  of  so  much  gen-j 
ius  and  so  much  feeling^.  ! 

The  Grecian  laws,  it  is  said  were  written  in  verse ; 
and  in  order  to  impress  them  the  more  deeply  on 
the  minds  of  the  peopki  were  sung  by  a  chorus  ini 


concert  with  inftiruments.  It  would  seem  by  this 
that  their  legislators  .were  poets  ;  for,  if  their  laws 
were  written  in  a  style  similar  to  ours,  it  would  be 
a  task  either  to  versify  them  or  set  them  to  music. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  versified  the  code  of 
Lycurgus.  This  is  not  more  singular  than  some 
projects  of  modern  date.  A  Jesuit  once  attempted 
to  versify  the  principia  of  Newton  ;  a  modern  ora¬ 
tor  has  exhibited  the  charms  of  eloquence  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  a  proposition  of  Euclid  ;  an  eminent  Doc¬ 
tor  of  music  has  harmonized  the  alphabet  ;  and  a 
young  composer  has  actually  set  to  music  the  whole 
multiplicatioD  table. 

When  the  Northern  barbarians  came  down,  like 
a  torrent  upon  the  Roman  empire,  they  prosecuted 
a  war  of  extermination  agtiinst  every  department 
of  literature.  Their  language  was  as  harsh,  as 
their  manners  were  savage.  The  cries  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  and  the  clashing  of  armour  was  their  favorite 
melody.  Men  like  these  were  well  prepared  to  be¬ 
come,  first  the  dupes,  and  then  the  allies  of  Papal 
bigotry. 

This  dismal,  though  natural  union  of  stupid  ig¬ 
norance  with  monkish  superstition,  shrouded  Eu¬ 
rope  both  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness.  Du¬ 
ring  this  period  nothing  can  be  expected  from  the 
muses.  They  were  frighted  from  the  earth.  The 
night  was  long  and  dreary.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  broken  strains  ofa  few  bards  and  strolling  min¬ 
strels.  At  length,  the  dawn  appeared.  The  cheer 
ful  matin  song  was  first  heard  in  Italy.  It  was  a 
song  of  praise.  Letters  revived  attended  by  the 
arts.  They  passed  the  Alps.  The  reformation 
followed.  And  when  men  began  to  feel,  to  think, 
to  reason  for  themselves,  they  rejoiced,  in  their  e- 
mancipation,  and  celebrated,  in  harmonious  strains, 
the  praises  of  their  Deliverer. 

As  respects  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  arts, 
Italy  has  been  to  the  rest  of  Europe  what  Greece 
was  to  Rome.  She  has  taught  her  conquerors  ; — 
and,  though  now  excelled  by  them  in  many  branch¬ 
es.  she  still  stands  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the  chis¬ 
el,  the  pencil  and  in  the  voice.  The  foundation  of 
modern  music  was  first  laid  in  Italy,  and  a  finely 
ornamented  portion  of  the  superstructure  has  been 
there  erected.  The  opera  there  originated  ;  and 
every  species  of  sacred  music,  from  the  simple  mel¬ 
ody  to  the  elaborate  oratorio. 

The  Germans,  next  to  the  Italians,  have  been  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  music.  For  boldness  d: 
richness  of  harmony  they  have  no  superiors.  The 
names  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  Sc  Beethoven  are 
a  sufficient  eulogy  eu  the  music  of  Germany. 

England,  perhaps,  stands  next  to  Germany  as  a 

musical  nation.  She  certainly  pays  better  for  both 

discord  &  harmony  than  any  ^ther  nation  in  Europe.- 
Te  be  eon^oedt 
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011...MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  127,  1822. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection 

of  Church  Music. — continued. 

Tlic  most  exalted  species  of  composition  to  which 
science  can  dedicate  its  powers  is  unquestionably 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  worship  of- God.  If 
(here  has  been  at  different  ages  of  the  world  con* 
timial  changes  in  the  style  of  eoclesidstical  music, 
arising  out  ol  different  notions  of  the  due  degree  of 
solemnity  which  sacred  service  demands,  those  dif- 
Xerences  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  found  fewer  at 
the  present  day,  because  they  sprung  from  various 
modifications  of  devotional  feeling,  as  well  as  from 
the  several  orders  of  intellectual  capacit}',  and  of 
.the  infinitely  diversified  stages  of  musical  learning. 

The  definition  of  what  is  comprehended  in  the 
word  sacred,”  when  applied  to  music,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  graduated  according  to  the  knowledge  and! 
the  temper  of  those  by  whom  the  definition  is  given. 
Trom  these. premises  it  seems  to  follow,  thett  it  is 
our  part  to  regard  the  compositions  of  a  great  mas¬ 
ter,  with  a  view  to  discover  and  to  represent  how 
worthily  he  has  employed  the  resources  of  his  art 
in  moving  the  highest  affections  of  our  nature,  and 
to  endeavor  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  bis  gen¬ 
ius,  by  which  he  has  exalted  or  extended  science, 
and  multiplied  the  means  of  rational  delight  as  well 
as  enlarged  the  accessary  treasures  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship. 

The  principle  of  taste  is  Tnt/A,  now,  what  is 
truth  with  regard  to  that  music  which  mortal  man 
addresses  to  his  Creator  and  Judge  ?  Does  not 
truth  require  that  such  music  should  be  of  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  kind,  and  that  the  soul  of 
.the  composer  should  seem  wrought inp  to  the  high¬ 
est  pilch  of  exaltation  ? 

With  sucii  impressions  we  perused  this  truly  clas 
sical  collectioa  of  church  music,  and  we  find  among 
its  contributors,  the  names  of  Arne,  Arnold,  Battis- 
hill,  Blake,  Blow,  Boyce,  Beethoven,  Burney, 
Clementi,  Chappie,  Clark,  Carolan,  Cmirtvillc, 
Coembs,  Callcot,  Corelli,  Costellow,  Croft,  Cary, 
Cook,  Darwell,  Denman,  Florio,  Gardiner,  Gluck, 
Giardini,  Gelineck,  Green,  Hawley,  Harrington, 
Haweis,  Heigington,  Handel,  Howard,  Harwood, 
Haydn,  Hayes,  Jennings,  Jackson  of  Exeter,  Jack- 
son  of  Boston,  Kent,  Kirbey,  Klose,  Leach,  Linley, 
Lockhart,  Luther,  Mason,  Mozart,  Madan,  Miller, 
Milgrove,  Nares,  Paxton,  Purcell,  Plcyel,  Prelleur, 
PcTgolesi,  Randal,  Smith,  Stanley,  Talli  s,  Tansur, 
Thorloy,  Viotti,  Voglcr,  Webb,  Whitaker,  Weldon. 


Woelf,  Wainwright,  Williams,  Wheall,  WraiiUky, 
andWyoville.  , 

We  have  felt  an  increasing  difficulty  in  doing 
even  partial  justice  to  the  compilers  for  such  a  va- 
jriety,  as  they  have  here  presented  to  the  musical 
world,  a  critical  examination  of  its  contents  over¬ 
whelm  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  own  insufficien¬ 
cy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  limits  by  which  we  are 
confined.  The  Compilers  have  made  their  adapta¬ 
tions  as  full,  rich,  and  various  as  possible,  embrac¬ 
ing  every  style,  while  the  skilful  harmonist,  intend- 
ing'his  arrangements  for  Instrumentalists  as  well  as 
Vocalists,  has  combined  the  two  classes  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  be  comprehended  by  all  capacities. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  regard  this  produc¬ 
tion  wjth  the  highest  approbation.  Genius,  by 
which  we  mean  to  signify  that  inveutive  faculty 
which  invest*  its  objectsin  new  and  beautiful  forms, 
shines  throughout,  while  depth,  fertility  and  eru- 
I  dition  of  mind,  have  been  shown  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  ancient  learning  with  modern  elegance,  and 
gracefulness  of  musical  phraseology  ;'and  when  we 
take  into  view,  the  avowed  object  of  this  publica* 
tion,  we  hope  this  will  be  received,  as  a  standard 

for  all  tastes.  Ed.  Euterpeiad,  . 

— ■ 

MISS  HEWITT’S  CONCERT. 

With  feelings  of  much  pleasure,  we  understand 
this  truly  deserving  and  highly  meritorious  young 
lady,  has  consented  to  present  herself  befoie  the 
public  for  a  benefit  concert.  Few  professional  La¬ 
dies  have  greater  claims,  or,  who  have  possessed 
the  power  of  bestowing  such  universal  pleasure. 
Miss  Hewitt  takes  rank,  in  her  line,  with  the  first 
of  the  profession,  and  as  a  Pianiste  is  confessedly 
amongst  the  most  attractive  to  a  general  audience, 
ft  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the  credit  of  our  impar¬ 
tiality,  that  there  are  few  persons  to  whom  her  tal¬ 
ents  as  a  musician  are  unknown,  her  suavity  of 
manners,  urbanity  of  disposition,  and  readiness  on 
all  orccuiotis^  uhere  her  services  cere  required^  have 
rendered  her  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance,  de¬ 
sirous  of  showing  their  sense  of  the  many  obliga^ 
tioDs  she  has  bestowed, 

We  refer  our  readers  to  a  Biographic  sketch  of 
Miss  Hewitt,  in  preparation,  which  falls  under  our 
Musical  Reminiscences,  and  have  at  present, 
lonly  to  announce  her  intention  to  give  a  Concert 
of  Instrumental  and  Vcical  Music,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Gentlemen  c)if  the  Orchestra  and  many 
Amateurs  of  distinction. 

A  new  musical  eutertamment,  consisting  of  a  set 
of  cards,  has  been  invented,  by  means  of  which  per¬ 
sons  wholly  unacquainted  with  musical  composi¬ 
tion  may  compose  upwards  of  214  millions  of  waltz- 
I  es.  It  is  called  KALEiuAicorsTiEUh  a  name  of  pe- 
[  culiar  symphony. 
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FROM  THE  IrATI02f^AL  GAZETTE. 

Mr.  Philipps^s  Concluding  Lecture. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr.  Philipps  delivered 
his  last  lecture  on  singing  at  the  .'Sasonic  Hall,  to 
an  audience  at  once  select,,  refined,  and  numerous. 

I' witnessed,  besides  an  assemblage  of  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste,  a  number 
of  musical  amateurs,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  our 
professors,  and  was  pleased  .to  observe  several 
whom,  by  their  reiterated  and  enthu*iastic  applause 
throughout  the  evening,  testified  the  high  gratifi* 
cation  they  felt. 

Mr.  Philipps  gave,  among  other  taings,  a  brief 

summary  of  the  system  explained  in  the  first  lec¬ 
ture — exhibited  the  manner  of  solfaing,  or  singing 
the  scale-  defined  the  apogiature — presented  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  shake  or  trill — showed  the  motle  of 
acquiring  passages  of-  execution  according  to  the 
Italian  practice — displayed  instances  of  false  criti¬ 
cism  in  music — entered  into  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  different  styles  of  singing,  and  of  two  of  Han¬ 
del’s  most  celebrated  productions,  and  dwelt  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  importance  of  accent  and  empha¬ 
sis. 

In  the  course  of  the  lectures,  Mr.  Philipps  dis¬ 
played  a  considerable  variety  of  examples,  accom¬ 
panying  himself  on  the  piano  forte,  in  passages 
from  some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs,  authors,  &c. 
in  a  manner,  alike  creditable  to  himstdf  as  it  was 
interesting  and  instructive  to  his  auditory. 

The  admirers  and  cultivators  of  music,  the  most 
social  of  all  the  fine  arts,  nrust  be  signally  indebted 
to  Mr.,  Philipps,  for  his  exertions  in  the  diflTusion  of 
sound  musical  taste  ;  and  so  long  as  he  continue' 
to  exhibit  his  highly  cultivated  talents,  and  impart! 
his  professional  knowledge  by  public  teaching,  so 
long  will  music  not  only  increase  in  character  and 
usefulness,  but  will  oftuer  form  than  it  hitherto  has 
done,  notan  inconsiderable  part  of  the  education 
of  the  youth,  both  male  and  female  of  our  country. 


SACRED  MUSIC. 

Divine  Song  is  undoubtedly  the  la.iguage  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  it  originates  from  our  frame  and  conslttulion. 
Music  not  only  dt  cently  expresses,  but  powerfully 
excites  and  improves  the  devout  affections. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  noble  art — to  cheer 
and  invigorate  the  mind — to  still  the  tumultuous 
pas:‘ions  ; — to  calm  the  troubled  thoughts,  and  to 
fix  the  wandering  attention  ;  it  can  strike  the  mind 
with  solemnity  and  awe,  or  melt  with  tenderness 
and  love  ;  animate  with  hope  and  gladness,  or  call 
forth  the  sensations  of  devout  and  affectionate  sor¬ 
row.  Never  is  its  energy  so  conspicuous  and  de¬ 
lightful,  as  when  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  employed  in  the  Courts  of  the  living 
God. 


A  delightful  musical  composition  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  A.  Clifton  of  this  city,  published  at  the  instance 
of  the  Musical  Society  to  which  it  is  dedicated, 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  adapted  as  a  glte  for  four 
voices  to  the  beautiful  poetry  from  the  last  Waver- 
ly  novel,  the  Pirate,  beginning  Lore  trakea  and 
U'eepi^  &c.  All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  it,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  production 
of  first  merit,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  al¬ 
ready  well  established  taste  aud  science  of  Us  au* 
thor.—'flaW.’’ turner. 


From  the  Portland  Gazette. 

The  Organ,  built  by  Mr.  Appleton.,  of  Boston,  for 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols’  society  in  this  town,  has 
readied  its  place  of  destination,  and  was  exhibited 
on  Sunday  last.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture, 
and  is  pronounced  by  judges  to  possess  very  rich- 
and  delicate  tones,  and  altogether,  to  be  a  superi¬ 
or  instrument.  It  does  much  credit  to  the  archi¬ 
tect  who,  w'e  understand  has  but  lately  offered  him¬ 
self  a  candidate  for  public  patronage. 

School  for  irutructing  Ladies  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Tocal Music. — Mr.  Bailey  would  respect¬ 
fully  inform  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  in-, 
lends  to  open  a  School  for  the  above  objects  on 
Thursday  25th  inst.  in  Harvard  Place — entrance- 
by  the  avenue,  opposite  the  Old  South — to  be  con¬ 
tinued  one  term  only  ;  cons'sting  of  thirty-five  les¬ 
sons,  2  lessons  per  week,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  commertcing  at  3  o’clock. 

As  there  will  be  but  one  Class,  and  the  term  with 
regard  to  each  individual  w’ill  close  at  the  same 
time,,  it  will  be  highly  important  for  every  Lady, 
who  wishes  to  join  the  Class,  to  attend  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  School. 

0:^  Application  may  be  made  at  No.  39,  Hano¬ 
ver  Street,  or  at  Harvard  Place  on  the  opening  of 
I  the  School. 


Mary  Earle,  an  Instructress  from  the  Academy 
at  Medford,  proposes  opening  a  preparatory  schoof 
for  young  Masters  and  Misses  at  the  Hall  in  Bed¬ 
ford’ Street — to  commence  on  Monday  next — appli¬ 
cation  to  be  made  at  the  Hall. 


A'eir  Collection  of  Church  Music. — Richardson  fc 
Lord,No.  75,  Cornhill,  have  published  the  new  col¬ 
lection  of  Music,  which  hasbeen  for  a  considerable' 
time  past  in  preparation  in  this  City,  entitled  THE. 
BOSTON  HANDEL  &:  HAYDN  SOCIETY  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC.  Price  I  dol- 
■  lar  single,  lOdollars-per  doz. 

TO  CORRESPO^TDEKTS. 

Musical  Pleiades  in  our  next. 

Mooriana  No.  1,  next  week. 

Culpepper,  will  not  answer, for  our  columns. 
The  author  of  Communication  with  a  song,  is  re¬ 
quested  to  repeat  his  efforts. 

REMOVAL. 

.  Eulerptiad  Office  is  remored'to  J^o,  7^ 

Merchants'  Hall. 

The  Music  Store  jVb.  2,  Milk  Street.,  is^removeS 
to  JYo.  VI  Cornhill.  JOHN  R.  PARKER.. 


BOSTON  THEA  I  RE. 

MRS.  POWELL^ S  BENEFIT. 


On  Monday  Evening  April  29, 

Will  be  presented  first  time  in  this  City  r 
new  play  called 

THE  PIRATE. 

After  which 

Tht  Maid  of  the  Oaks;  or^ 

Fete  Champetre. 


*4 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


FOR  THB  EUTERPSIAD.  | 

The  followings  fragment  of  an  elegant  little  ode 
to  music  will  interest  the  readers  of  taste,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  its  numbers,  diction, 
and  sentiment,  but  also  for  that  melancholy  but 
sublime  anticipation  of  an  affecting  truth,  that  he 
was  not  made  for  a  living  continuance  in  this  world 
which  caused  him  to  contemplate  the  future  with 
heightened  satisfaction. 

TO  MUSIC.  j 

BT  HENRY  KIRK  WHITE. 

O  give  me  music  ;  for  my  soul  doth  faint, 

I  am  sick  of  noise  and  care  ;  and  now  mine  ear 
Longs  for  some  air  of  peace,  some  dying  plaint 
That  may  the  spirit  from  its  cell  unsphere. 

Hark  how  it  falls  ? — And  now  it  steals  along  j 
Like  distant  bells  upon  the  lake  at  eve 
When  all  is  still — and  now  it  grows  more  strong. 
As  when  the  choral  train  their  dirge's  weave. 

Mellow  and  many  voices — where  every  close 
O'er  the  old  minister-roof  in  wavy  echoes  flows, 
O,  I  am  rapt  aloft ! — My  spirit  soars 
Beyond  the  skies,  and  leaves  the  stain  behind  ! 

Lo  !  angels  lead  me  to  the  haj:py  shore. 

And  floating  paeans  All  the  buoyant  wind. 
Farewell,  base  earth  farewell — My  soul  is  freed. 
Far  from  its  clayey  cell  it  springs — where  music 
dwells  indeed. 

FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

LINES 

Written  on  the  Blank  Leaf  of  a  Singing  Book. 
MUSIC  !  thine's  the  pow'r  to  mould 
The  feellng.s  of  the  human  heart,  . 

The  softest  passions  to  nufold. 

The  raging  passions  to  impart. 

Mirth  claims  the  patron  when  with  joy 
She  leads  the  mazy  dance  along, 

•  And  Bacchus'  festive  Sons  employ 
Thy  heart  inspiring  powers  of  song. 

War  asks  thy  aid  !  the  trumpet's  blast 
Wakes  rage  and  fury,  hate  and  strife  ; 

And  pale  fac'd  cowardice  is  last 
'Mid  the  thrill  sounds  of  drum  and  fifty 

What  Bard  of  old  but  knew  its  pow’r 
To  chain  entranc'd,  the'list'ning  ear; 

With  song  and  tale  to  charm  the  hour. 

And  start  the  sympathetie  tear. 

And  when  the  deep  ten'd  organ’s  peal, 

And  minstrel's  solemn  chant  conspire 


To  fill  the  heart  with  heavenly  zeal, 

T'endue  the  soul  with  heavenly  fire  ; 

Then  Music,  then  !  the  triumphs  thine, 

Then  thou  can'st  boast  the  power  to  raise 
The  soul,  where  angels  songs  combine 
Thy  most  enchanting  strains  with  great 

JEHOVAH'S  PRAISH. 

TO  THE  INFANT  MELODISTS.* 

Sweet  little  Minstrels!  on  whose  hearts 
The  brightest  sun-beams  music  threw, 

A  stranger’s  bosom  here  imparts — 

The  benison  of  love  to  you. 

For  your’s  is  pow’r  to  charm  the  soul 
That  ever  thrill’d  at  music's  strain  ; 

And  he  that  owns  not  such  control. 

Will  listen  to  her  voice  in  vain. 

Sure,  none  can  here  withold  her  praise 
When  infancy  its  offering  brings  ! 

Sure  none  unmov'd  can  list  the  lays, 

When  innocence  attunes  the  springs. 

Dear  little  melodists!  to  you. 

May  life  have  no  discordant  tone. 

But  harmony  and  peace  pursue 

Each  p^th,  in  which  your  steps  are  thrown. 

And  may  in  you  the  All  Bounteous  one. 

Bless  the  bright  boon  which  he  has  given, 

And  when  your  strains  on  earth  are  done, 

Give  to  your  hands  the  harp  of  Heaven; 

A  PHILADELPHIA  QUAKER. 
*The  Lewises.  - 

enigma. 

Form’d  half  beneath,  and  half  above  the  earth, 

We  sisters  owe  to  art  our  second  birth  « 

The  smith  and  carpenters  adopted  daughters. 

Made  on  the  earth  to. travel  on  the  waters  ; 

Swifter  we  move  as  tighter  we  are  bound, 

Yet  neither  touch  the  sea,  the  air,  the  ground  ; 

We  serve  the  poor  for  use,  (he  rich  for  whim. 

Sink  when  it  rains,  and  when  it  freezes  swim. 

(^uad  rilling  and  rffl/Zving,  taught  on  entire  new 
principles,  by  Mr.  Tripfoot,  very  near  Newgate — 
On  the  floor  of  these  spacious  and  elegant  rooms 
are  accurately  delineated,  with  coloured  chalk, 
the  figures  of  all  the  most  fashionable  Quadrilles 
and  Waltzes  ;  by  tracing  of  which  the  pupils, 
whilst  practising,  cannot  possibly  take  one  false 
step  ;  and  they  will  be  kept  in  proper  time  by  con¬ 
ductors,  that  are  laid  under  the  chalk  lines  from 
an  electrical  machine,  the  sparks  from  which  W'iil 
set  them  in  motion  ;  and  when  they  are  to  stop,  or 
take  the  hands  of  their  partners,  they  will  receive  a 
severe  shock.  The  violin  is  played  by  steam  ;  so 
that  Mr.  T’s  whole  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  his  scholars. 

For  Cards  of  admission,  apply  as  above. 

London  Quizzical  Gazeiie. 

True  df  Greency  Printers^  Merchants^  Hall. 


